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TIME AND THE PERCEPT 

THERE are two closely affiliated arguments against every real- 
istic theory of perception, which deserve to be considered 
again because they touch the most important and most modern of 
philosophical issues, namely, the problem of time. One of these 
arguments builds upon the fact that, in every perceptive act, the 
agent relates the "immediate content" (the, "pure datum") to a 
host of prior data and fuses somehow the absolute present material 
with certain antecedents in such a manner that only the resulting 
fusion, and never the "immediate content," constitutes the percept. 
From this fact it is inferred that we can never perceive things "as 
they really are"; for is not every percept shot through with the 
ghosts of past things ? The second argument I refer to touches, not 
the past and its summing up, but rather the future. And now 
pretty much the same assertion is made as in the former case. Per- 
ceiving, we are told, involves conation, attention, expectation. It 
occurs only in purposive conduct, and its "content" or "datum" 
is integrally related to a foreseen and desired state of affairs. This 
state of affairs may not — and probably does not — exist "absolutely" ; 
certainly it does not at the instant of perceiving. Therefore the per- 
cept is "humanized" and in the same measure stripped of its appar- 
ent, independent, objective status. 

In short, anti-realists urge that, in perception, both the past and 
the personally colored future of entities are blended with their actual 
present nature; and hence that we never perceive things "as they 
are." The "pure datum" is vastly less than the percept, and thus 
misrepresents reality. Also, what is added to it and modifies it is not 
drawn from the real order (at least not entirely), but is purely 
"mental." 

That this theory underlies the thought of even many persons who 
openly accept the reality of temporal relations is apparent (a) in a 
manner of speech current in scientific and philosophical circles, and 
(6) in various well-established methods of experiment. 
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(a) When a philosopher says that he does not perceive his study- 
lamp "as it really is," he commonly identifies the present tense of 
"to be" with its existential connotation. If we purposely look away 
from the space factor in determining an existent, we may say that he 
equates "the lamp as it is" with "the lamp as it now is." The lamp 
of yesterday, in so far as it is not identical with the lamp of the given 
instant, is at this instant non-existent. And so, too, with the lamp of 
to-morrow. Thus a radical difference is set up between the now and 
the not-now; a difference much deeper than that between past and 
future. Many persons will hurry to deny that they mean any such 
thing as this. But they frequently accept the view in practise. We 
find them doing so most conspicuously in their arguments over em- 
pirical instances in psychology. 

(&) Suppose they are considering the influence of adaptation 
(or of after-images) upon succeeding vision. The answer is sought 
in the following fashion. After exposing his eyes to a bright red 
light, the investigator quickly inspects papers of various colors, at- 
tempting to order them, let us say, with respect to their degrees of 
saturation. The result is said to indicate that he overestimates the 
saturation of the green series. What warrants this statement ? The 
fact that a piece of green paper at which he looks is "really" much 
duller, much more tinged with gray than he perceives it to be. And 
how do we know that it "really" is duller? Why! A person look- 
ing at it in the same instant with eyes uninfluenced by earlier lights 
perceives its dulness. In other words, the instantaneous condition of 
the paper is its "real" condition; and the purely momentary condi- 
tion of the eyes is that under which they see "truly." Now, this 
presupposition is the chief support of much reasoning in psycholog- 
ical investigations of errors, illusions, and the like. And, as the 
reader will have no difficulty in discovering its employment in many 
similar instances, I shall assume that it has been made sufficiently 
clear. It is the purpose of the present study to show that this use of 
the adjective, "real" is (a) inconsistent with the results of every 
more careful analysis and classification of ontological terms, such as 
"existent," "non-existent," "real," "unreal," "subsistent," etc.; 
and (&) when thus inaccurately employed becomes anti-realistic only 
through its highly questionable metaphysical presupposition about 
time, namely, the presupposition that specific temporal relations are, 
in the metaphysical sense, unreals. Once discard this opinion, and 
we may remain thoroughgoing realists, while conceding all the em- 
pirical facts about perception which the psychologist correctly dis- 
tinguishes, but erroneously tickets. 

The Inaccurate Terminology. — The reader familiar with modern 
philosophical literature hardly needs to be reminded of the vast dif- 
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ference between the connotation of "real" in the experimenters' as- 
sertion above cited and the meaning of the same word in works on 
logical analysis. And he would be bored by detailed illustrations 
and proofs of that difference. So I shall dismiss this point with the 
summary declaration that in all modern logical analyses, however 
divergent in their other results, there is a general agreement that 
spatio-temporal entities differing only in their spatio-temporal posi- 
tions do not differ with respect to their reality. At most, they 
differ with respect to existence. Or, to put the matter concretely, 
Socrates is not unreal by virtue of having drunk hemlock in ancient 
Athens; his death made him, at most, non-existent. In the ordinary 
speech, as in the technical, existence preserves something of its orig- 
inal meaning; it is a "standing out" in the spatio-temporal order. 
But reality, in none of its many conflicting definitions, is a mere 
prominence; nor does it vary with any sort of prominence. 1 Thus, 
when we speak of "real life," we do not refer to any historical period 
in anybody's career, but only to the whole or some part of life, as 
distinct from Thackeray's imaginary people and their adventures or 
from our own erroneous views of life. "Real life" is life past, pres- 
ent, and future; and no moment in it is more real than any other. 
Once more we may go back to the root of the word itself for insight 
into its connotation; "real" is that which pertains to a "thing" or 
"state of affairs" — and thus it is the "thingishness" of an entity, 
rather than its prominence in space or time, that leads us to call it 
real. Of course, men may dispute as to what "thingishness" is, and 
that they have done these many ages — but all such controversies do 
not touch the distinction we have just indicated. Whatever a 
"thing" and its characters may be, they certainly are not merely 
conspicuous positions in either space or time. 

Consequences of Adhering to the Erroneous Terminology. — It is 
a common thing to hear laymen and those philosophers who, for 
artistic or other personal reasons, look askance at modern logical 
analysis, declare that this line of research is barren. It is said that 
what Meinong, Husserl, and Russell have been doing in their various 
directions amounts to nothing more than perverted mathematics or 
a revival of scholastic logic-chopping and the futile multiplication 
of strange names and queer symbols that mean either nothing at all 
or something already more simply known. Why spend years over 
existential and non-existential propositions? To what end invent a 
universe of subsistents? Wherefore worry over the class of all 
classes? Why waste precious time searching out the assumptions 

1 For a lucid, compact, and pretty satisfactory definition of all fundamental 
ontological terms, cf . Montague, in ' ' The New Eealism, ' ' page 252 ff . 
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behind the practise of ordering colors with respect to intensity? 
And so on interminably. 

The implication of all such queries is that logical analysis has no 
practical bearings upon the vital questions of philosophy or of life. 
And were the implication defensible it would spell the early death 
of this new species of investigator who has arisen to plague the 
world with his curst hard reading. But I think that, in the prob- 
lem now under inquiry, we have an ample reply to that kind of criti- 
cism. For them logical analysis readily brings to light a group of 
presuppositions behind the loose meaning of "reality" which involve 
a whole philosophical system. This system, moreover, embodies a 
number of propositions which, if not absurd, are at all events in- 
compatible with a host of every-day facts. Furthermore, out of 
those same propositions there springs — logically, if not genetically — 
the so-called mechanistic theory of the world, a theory false at once 
to mechanics and to the world in its basic contention that both the 
past and the future efficiencies of all things are summed up in the 
absolute present. 

Inasmuch as many scientists assume frankly that this pseudo- 
mechanistic hypothesis alone can serve as postulate to their special 
interpretations in physics, chemistry, biology, etc. ; and inasmuch as 
these latter are shaping more and more decisively men's views of the 
world and of human conduct, would logical analysis seem an alto- 
gether futile enterprise, if it were able to expose half as much as is 
above claimed? I think not, and I shall now attempt to justify the 
belief by presenting three of the most serious implications in propo- 
sitions involving the erroneous meaning of "real" under discussion. 

The Three Fatal Implications: — Let us first repeat the original 
anti-realistic argument wherein we found the erroneous connotation 
of "real." The percept — so it runs — is not a real; for it is com- 
posed, on the one hand, of memories and after-effects of earlier ex- 
periences, while, on the other hand, it is also qualified somehow by 
anticipations and directed efforts. Now, this opinion goes too far 
toward identifying the real with the tangible and physically acces- 
sible ; and it leads us into the following three difficulties : 

(a) It denies the existential status to the continuum within which 
all existences are to be found. For it restricts that status to entities 
having a unique position in the time continuum, and denies it to 
(i) all relations among those entities as well as to (ii) all entities 
having other than the particular unique position called "the 
present. ' ' 

(b) It upsets the popular and the philosophical correlation of 
reality with efficiency. The result is that it forces us to regard un- 
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reals as efficiencies of the same sort as physical complexes and to 
count as unreals all past physical events. 

(c) It makes incomprehensible — and even absurd — the origin, 
the perfecting, and the utility of the perceptive apparatus, the mem- 
ory powers, and the knack of adjusting with reference to the future. 

(a) The first difficulty is the least obvious. But I think it can 
be discerned without prodigious effort. Time is a continuum and, as 
such, has no position within itself ; for it is not a position, but rather 
the class or assemblage of all positions temporal. Hence, the loose usage 
of the term "real" which we are criticizing forces upon one the doc- 
trine that time is unreal ; for certainly time itself is not ' ' really pres- 
ent" and thus not presently real. How easy to transform such a 
proposition into the Kantian thesis that time is only a mode of ap- 
prehension ! And yet this ominous possibility is not the most objec- 
tionable feature. The deadly consequence is that existents are re- 
duced to mere positions within a non-existent order, and likewise 
reals reduced to a species of unreal which is distinguished only by a 
peculiar conspicuousness. I do not think that such a view is inter- 
nally contradictory, however much it sounds so. It is conceivable 
that a complex may have a complex character which is the contra- 
dictory of the characters of each individual element figuring in it. 
Thus, life may be a complex of lifeless entities, color may be a com- 
plex of colorless factors, and the mass of a physical body may be 
composed of a system of massless motions. But all this is possible 
only under one condition, and that condition brings to light the full 
deeps of the implication under debate. "What the condition is ap- 
pears from a study of the nature of complexes and their specific 
characters. 

A complex may derive its specific character from either its indi- 
vidual elements or the relations into which these enter. Analytically, 
no other source is discernible. If the complex does not get its pecul- 
iar nature from the elements, it must get it from their interrela- 
tions. But elements enter into relations only in so far as they subsist 
in some "field" of differentiation (e. g., in a continuum). It follows, 
then, that wherever interrelations constitute a complex-character, 
there must be a logically prior principle of differentiation other than 
that one which characterizes the elements in their intrinsic elemental 
features. If, therefore, the real is merely a complex-character of 
interrelated unreals whose elements are related in the time con- 
tinuum, it follows that this time continuum (that is, its principle of 
differentiation) is logically prior to reality. Hence, we fall into a 
contradiction if we say that past and future entities and relations 
are unreal because of their time positions. For this amounts to say- 
ing that a proposition may have a presupposition which negates it. 
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Reality presupposes the time continuum, and this time continuum 
as such is unreal, according to the argument. Could anything be 
more impossible? For it avers that a real proposition may (in this 
case, at least) imply an unreal proposition. 

There remains a second aspect of this same logical difficulty which 
I shall here describe and, in a later passage, discuss illustratively. 
The loose usage of "reality" under debate leaves us with a defec- 
tive fundamentum divisionis when we come to classify entities with 
respect to their reality and unreality. If the real is denned as the 
absolute present, and the unreal as whatever occupies a temporal 
position other than the absolute present ; then we are at a loss as to 
the status of non-positional time characters. 2 We can separate the 
world of events into the Now and the Not-Now readily enough, but 
we can not put into either class the relations of the Now to the Not- 
Now. For a relation between a present event and a past one is 
neither present nor past, any more than the relation between the 
point A and the point B, in a space system, is at either A or B. As 
James and Bertrand Russell insist, the latter relation is the line or 
distance between the points; and likewise in the present instance, 
I could add. No order is a position, and hence the time span from 
this morning's breakfast to this evening's dinner can not be placed 
at any present, past, or future. Therefore, we must say that it and 
all durations are neither real nor unreal. That such an interpreta- 
tion must be most unsatisfactory is quite apparent. 

(&) The most natural and generally accepted difference between 
the real and the unreal is the pragmatic one. The real is whatever 
"makes a difference." A little reflection shows that this definition 
is inadequate, in that anything and everything may make a differ- 
ence to a person's, conduct provided only that the person broods 
over it, believes it, takes it seriously. Nightmares may drive a man 
into or out of the liquor habit, and preposterous superstitions mould 
his business practises. In view of such familiar facts people qualify 
the broad pragmatic definition by adding that the real makes a dif- 
ference, quite apart from its being thought about. A real, then, is 
identified with environmental efficiency. 

Now, I hold no brief at present for this familiar interpretation. 
I wish only to point out that those persons who assert that a percept 
is not real because it contains past factors and future bearings fall 
into contradiction if they say that a plate of beans is real because it 
makes a difference to a starving man, while a dreamed plate of the 
same viands is unreal because it will not stay in the stomach. Noth- 
ing less than a thorough separation of reality from power will do, if 

2 To simplify the discussion, I shall waive considering non-existential prop- 
ositions such as the mathematical. 
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one is to accept the meaning which is now under fire. Every signifi- 
cant connection between them must be ruled out, and for the reason 
that past events have present efficiencies, and present events are 
often (if not always) inefficient in the absolute present. Hence the 
twofold difficulty of reconciling the presence theory with the po- 
tency theory. If the beans I ate an hour ago are now nourishing me, 
they are real, according to one definition and unreal according to the 
other. And if we insist upon telescoping the two theories, we have 
to say that only a difference in some absolute present is a real dif- 
ference; and therefore all differences established between two more 
or less widely separated moments are not real, inasmuch as they are 
not located at any instant whatsoever, any more than a relation be- 
tween moments is so located. And so we come to the paradox: 
Efficiency is an affair of cause and effect ; the effect is later than the 
cause; hence the "difference" which the cause makes is not located 
either at the instant of the cause's occurring or at that of the effect's ; 
therefore no efficiency makes a real difference and for this reason 
can not itself be real, under the definition. This same point may be 
stated reversely thus : A difference is real only if it is located at some 
moment; hence the difference-making entity (event) and the entity 
(event) in which the difference is made must be absolutely simul- 
taneous with respect to the factors involved in the establishing of 
the difference. But no causal activity is thus instantaneous (with 
the possible exception of gravitation) ; hence no cause is real (as 
cause). 

For the man who sees the force of this paradox there is only one 
course open, provided he insists upon clinging to the presence theory. 
He must boldly cast off the popular notion that there is any connec- 
tion between efficiency and reality. He must be even bolder; he 
must assert that all past and future physical events and all changes 
of every nature are unreal. In short, he must identify the real with 
the pure Immediate, denying therewith that this Immediate has any 
real relation with anything past or future. All of which is a pon- 
derous way of alleging that such a person must defend a ridiculous 
proposition. 

(c) In these days, few readers allow themselves to be swayed 
perceptibly by such dialectic as has just been invoked. It is with 
some relief, then, that I turn to the third difficult implication. Here 
we deal with matter-of-fact and common-sense impressions. The 
definition we have been criticizing makes incomprehensible the origin, 
the perfecting, and the utility of the perceptive apparatus, the mem- 
ory powers, and the knack of adjusting to future situations. This 
objection I regard as the most serious, and I think it shows itself 
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off to best advantage to the eye that has learned to scorn or suspect 
formal paradoxes and reductions. 

Of all facts known to man, none is surer than the intimate con- 
nection between structure and efficiency in organisms. The simpler 
the body, the slighter its capacities and the narrower its range and 
variety of successes. We may doubt evolution, we may look askance 
at the survival of the fittest, and we may discard the Mendelian law 
with a good show of reason ; but who would dare suggest to-day that 
a man's powers rank below those of the ape, or that the difference in 
efficiency between man and ape is not measured very precisely by the 
difference in the elaboration of their respective nervous and muscu- 
lar systems? Be one's metaphysical theory what it will, it will 
freely admit as virtually axiomatic the efficient parallelism of struc- 
ture and function. And yet this virtual axiom is contradicted by the 
implications of the definition of "reality" which we have been criti- 
cizing. The contradiction arises in the following manner. 

On the side of structure, ft is intricacy and integration of con- 
stituent organs that are the two most conspicuous marks of high capa- 
city. On the side of function, these are paralleled by dexterity (motor 
and intellectual) and the interrelating of experiences. It is in this 
last that the difficulty of the presence theory of reals appears. The 
highly developed creature, as we say colloquially, "learns by experi- 
ence," — which is a very inaccurate way of describing the fact that 
the creature somehow reckons with past situations in each fresh one. 
The reckoning need not be genuinely computative (intellectual) ; it 
may take the form of motor adjustments, as in the slack-wire walker 
who is learning his tricks. What he carries over from each last im- 
perfect attempt to each fresh try is some motion which helped him 
keep his balance gracefully. How this is accomplished, we have not 
here to inquire. Let us merely note that it is accomplished. And now 
the difficulty shows itself full length : if the real world is absolutely 
immediate (purely present), then it is the lowest organisms which 
adjust most successfully and the highest organisms which adjust most 
unsuccessfully to real conditions. This hardly calls for explanation. 
In a world of pure presences, where all past and future conditions 
are as unreal as chimeras, all activities and all relations and all enti- 
ties of every real type are packed into the one great Now. And so 
the animal which reacts most exclusively to this Now gains most accu- 
rately its real bearings. Plainly that animal is the amoeba — or per- 
haps the bacillus, which takes thought neither of yesterday nor of to- 
morrow. Man, on the contrary, is constitutionally a Jack 'Dreams, 
living in a welter of unrealities which he, poor fool, mistakes for the 
most solid stuff of the world. In memories and in anticipations and 
in hopes he spends the greater part of his life, sleeping and waking 
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alike. What is still worse for him, he regulates his behavior less by 
the data of the moment than by their relation to those very unreali- 
ties. Is it any wonder, then, that he finds life a troublous mystery 
which all his cunning can not solve nor any prayer of his alleviate? 
For he is in the same boat with those whom he calls insane ; he lives 
a great fiction and deceives himself therein. 

All this states the absurdity of the presence theory extremely, yet 
without unfairness. And I think we may now regard it as untenable, 
dialectically and empirically. But if we do, a much vaster problem 
confronts us ; the problem of reinterpreting reality and the status of 
percepts. Now, I shall dismiss the first half of this problem with a 
reference to Montague's description of reality which accords not only 
with the more careful analyses of modern logical inquiry, but likewise 
with our instinctive and pragmatic estimates. 3 According to this ac- 
count, the real universe consists of the space-time system of existents, 
together with all that is presupposed (implied) by that system (dis- 
tributively and collectively, I would add). I think that the only 
serious objection which anybody can bring against this definition is 
that it may be too narrow. Other than spatio-temporal implicates 
may have the status of reals. But as to the accuracy of as much as is 
asserted, there will be little serious doubt; for, in the light of the 
above analysis, we can not deny the real status of any time moment, 
if we admit that some one time moment is real, and we can not deny 
that the implicates of time moments are real if we admit that the 
moments are real. Not only does this double necessity appear in 
logical analysis, but its tacit acceptance is visible in the ordinary 
usage of the terms "real" and "existent." Men say naturally that 
Socrates was a real person although he is now non-existent. The 
passing away of the spatio-temporal systems in which Socrates figured 
immediately does not attenuate his reality at all; it only alters his 
existential status. This popular and analytically confirmable distinc- 
tion makes evident that existence is logically inferior to reality, that 
is, it is analogous to a species within a genus. For it is typical of 
specific variations and differences that they are independent of 
generic. For instance, an ape may vary in his peculiarly simian 
characteristics without varying as a vertebrate or as a mammal. 
Now, in applying this distinction to the interpretation of complexes, 
we discover readily that any complex of individuals belonging to 
various species of the same genus has (at least) the character of that 
genus (viz., with respect to the complex as a mere assemblage) . Thus, 
a group of ten men, five apes, six horses, and three cows is a verte- 
brate assemblage. It can not be deprived of this character by the 
great specific differences among its constituents. The significance of 

3 ' ' The New Eealism, ' ' page 255. 
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this fact from elementary logic does not crop out in the illustration 
given. You come upon it only when you construe in like manner 
spatio-temporal complexes. You then find that every complex of 
spatio-temporal existents, non-existents, and combined existents and 
non-existents, is a real complex, at least with respect to its assemblage 
character. For existential differences are, with respect to reality, 
only specific, and not generic. 

Armed with this fact, the reader may return with fresh vigor to 
the attack upon the anti-realistic theory of the percept which the first 
paragraphs of this essay report. He is now in a position to accept 
the following proposition about the status of the percept : In so far as 
the percept is a complex containing non-existents of the spatio-tem- 
poral order (past data, or memories, and future relations, or anticipa- 
tions) , it is a real assemblage. If it is unreal in any respect, this char- 
acter can not be inferred either from the presence of non-existents in 
the complex or from the complex's relation to non-existents* Let us 
look briefly to the consequences of this fact. Does it not quite over- 
turn nearly all recent restrictive interpretations of the percept? 
And does it not square neatly with the biologist's view of the rank of 
perceptive activities? I think it does both. In the first place, if the 
purely immediate is only one species of real, and if past and future 
entities are other species, then in perceiving we reach not less of 
reality, but more of it than any pure intuition of the fleeting instant 
could ever give us. (At the same time, we might consistently admit 
that perception, by virtue of its selective operations, cuts us off from 
some reals which perhaps may be attained through some less selective 
function, such as that of pure introspection.) It is not a punctiform 
selecting and cognizing of the exclusively punctiform features of 
events and conditions. On the contrary, it discloses extents, masses, 
and magnitudes of real times. To say the same thing in language 
not altogether metaphorical, the percept is not a mere point in a real 
curve whose equation we seek and, knowing, can deal adequately 
with; it is rather a segment. The only ultimate difference between 
things as we perceive them and things as they are revealed through 
microscopes and spectroscopes and electrometers and other scientific 
instruments of precision is this : the former are big chunks and blocks 
of events, while the latter are the little pieces out of which the chunks 
perceived are made. It is the mass or extent in time and space which 
we perceive ; it is the constituent of the mass which we find by experi- 

4 The last part of this statement deserves more extensive treatment than can 
here be allowed. It means that, in general, no implication can be drawn con- 
cerning the generic status of an entity from that entity's relation to another 
within a given gemis. For instance, from the particular relation of a cow to a 
horse no inference can be drawn as to the status of either animal as a verte- 
brate. 
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ment and analysis. Is it any wonder, then, that, in the color we see 
directly, we can not find any single ether wave which, the physicist 
says, is the element of light? ("Element," in the analytical sense, 
of course.) It is not the business of the perceiving instrument to de- 
liver these goods. In the perfecting of the life functions, eye and 
ear and the agencies of recall and anticipation have arisen late ; and 
they have arisen because whatever organs preceded them were ineom- 
petent to deal with entities much exceeding the immediate spatio- 
temporal present in magnitude. The sense of touch, for instance, 
gives us but little more than the initial pulse of the stimulus. "We 
get through it the establishment of contact, but almost nothing of the 
continuance of the same contact. This fact it is to which the psycholo- 
gist refers when he says that the adaptation rate of the touch sense is 
very high. In lower animals, this momentariness is even more 
marked, not alone in the touch sense, but in all others and, most con- 
spicuously in recognition and expectation processes. I shall not 
adduce the hundred and odd illustrations which anybody might think 
of, to sharpen this point. I shall end with the remark that extents 
and patterns of time-things are the entities to which the more highly 
developed perceptive organs are sensitized ; and the least perceptible 
difference and the phenomena of the "threshold" clearly demonstrate 
this. And to return once more to the question which gave rise to 
this essay — the fact that a percept is pervaded with things past and 
things future proves nothing at all against its full reality. The only 
way to convert this interpenetration into such destructive evidence 
is to define, the real as the merely immediate. But this definition is, 
as we have seen, an impossible one, doing violence at once to logic and 
to biological testimony and to civilized man's distinction between 
reality and existence. 

"Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



SOCIETIES 

THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE "WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the "Western Philosophical 
Association was held at Northwestern University March 21 
and 22, 1913. A good proportion of the membership was present, 
and the sustained attendance at the different sessions, along with the 
lively interest manifested in the papers, showed the association to be 
in a healthy and vigorous condition. The majority of papers read 



